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Chariwaria 


WE would point out to our readers that the statement 
about the only good German being a dead German now 
applies also to Japanese of pure Aryan stock. 


°o ° 


Somebody has invented a steel umbrella that is a pro- 
tection against shrapnel. Another invention badly needed 
is an umbrella that is a 
protection against the man 
who hasn’t got an umbrella. 


°o o 


Shame! 
“Minimum is what we all gave 
to make into aeroplanes.” 
Schoolgirl’s Answer. 





o ° 


Women, on the whole, 
welcome conscription up to 
forty. What they object to 
is being born in 1901. 





°o °o 


A German broadcast to America stated that Jugoslavia 
was definitely conquered. Now it is only necessary to 
convince Jugoslavia of this. 


° ° 


In a letter found on an Italian taken prisoner in Libya 
he told his relations how he hoped to send some better 
news soon. Now he can add a PS. from the prison camp 
justifying his optimism. 


o ° 


Italian officers are attached to the 
German High Command in Libya, 
but the feeling isn’t mutual. 


° ° 


A man found unconscious on a 
country road had papers indicating 
that he was connected with the black 
market. A fantastic theory is that 
his conscience suddenly smote him. 





Q 


Mr. Vic OLIVER now owns a racehorse. It is believed 


by fellow-comedians to be another chestnut. 
° ° 


A Leytonstone man has written to an evening paper to 
say much space could be saved in the newspapers if football 
and betting were abolished. And letters to the editor. 


° ° 


“But Berlin plays a greater part 
in the German industrial war effort 
than does London.” 

Liverpoo: Paper. 


Or didn’t you know? 
° ° 


A town that thinks of 
everything is the one in the 
Southern Seas where they 
locked up all known criminals 
before blacking out the place 
for A.R.P. practice. 








° ° 


At their recent meeting Marshal PETAIN is said to have 
gripped both hands of Marshal Gorrine. It looks as if 
the Vichy leader has lost things before. 


° ° 


Because he was left a £500 trust fund a Boston (Massachu- 
setts) dog has to pay income-tax. On receiving a demand- 
note the animal growls just like any other taxpayer. 


°o ° 


HITLER is reported to have de- 
manded more help from Italy. If 
MUSSOLINI agrees then all we can 
say is that the FUEHRER asked for it. 


° ° 


Half-way through a boxing match 
in New York the referee was knocked 
out by one of the contestants. He 
had maintained his neutrality too 
long. 
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Pictures in a Perspex 


HEN night and rain commingle on a screen 
The world stays out, nor sky nor ground 
is seen; 
The perspex windows one might almost think 
A storied crystal or a pool of ink 
So black, so far, so curving, so opaque 
An opal’s richness where swift colours take 
Their Disney patterns from the cockpit lights— 
Aladdin’s cave and we its troglodytes. 
Then like red coals the cabin window seems 
- A stage for dancing images and dreams, 
Remembered faces and the scenes I knew 
Not long, but how long since. The blue 
Of Lac Léman as seen by one who stands 
Astride the Dents du Midi and the sands 
Glistening at turn of tide where hangs the spell 
Thrown from the rising tiers of St. Michel. 


But most of all I see from Farley Mount 

A straggling field of riders and I count 
The multicoloured heads that bobbing rise 
Above the farthest fence; beneath me lies 
The quiet land of Hampshire. Will I come 
At last to see the seasons through at home ? 


° ° 


Fewnogo Inogo 


O it counts against you,” observed Cogbottle to 
Upfoot, while the judge was slowly taking down a 
piece of evidence, “if you are an associate of 

convicted thieves.” 

“Naturally it does,” said Upfoot. 

“In other words it comes to this,’ Cogbottle went on, 
shifting uneasily—‘‘I wish they ’d make these court benches 
a bit softer—it comes to this: nobody other than a con- 
victed thief must ever associate with convicted thieves.” 

While Upfoot was pondering this the judge’s voice 
became audible. 

“So you said to him—that is, to the man known as 
Harry,” said the judge, beaming at the swarthy, volatile 
little ae in the witness-box—“ you said ‘He will go if I 
will go’? Is that what you said ?’ “4 

ee say to Arree Igo fewgo,” responded the witness. 
“Arree say no, eego figo. I say I nogo.” 

“Where was all this?” asked the judge. 

“Tierra del Fuego,” said Upfoot in a low voice while 
the witness was saying “Stoke Newington.” 

The judge’s pen moved painstakingly. ““‘I ...said... 
to Harry . . . at Stoke Newington,’” he murmured, “‘‘that 
. .. If he would go . . . I would also go. Harry then .. .’ 
What did Harry do then?” he inquired, poising his pen 
as he looked up. 

*“ Arree nogo too,” the witness instantly replied. 

The judge put his head down again and wrote, observing 


““Harry ... then... did not go .. . however.’ So you 
both remained in situ at Stoke Newington?” he added 


affably, looking up once more. 
The witness stared wordlessly, anxiously. 


“You stayed with Harry at Stoke Newington?” 


defending counsel said. 
The witness replied with animation. 
Arree an’ me we stay wiz Meesis J 


“T no stay wiz 
Arree. 
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“Yes, yes,” the judge interrupted. ‘We have heard 
Mrs. Jones’s evidence.” 


The witness explained very patiently: ‘‘Arree say he 





nogo. I tell Arree Igo feego. Eesay no, Inogo fewnogo. 
‘Arree 
“] find it hard to concentrate in these distracting 


circumstances,” Upfoot murmured to Cogbottle while this 
was going on, “but I don’ t see your point. Nobody except 
‘convicted thieves 

“__must ever associate with convicted thieves,” said 
Cogbottle. ‘‘That’s what it amounts to. If it counts 
against a person, not a convicted thief, who does, means 
it’s frowned on. In other words, get convicted as a thief 
and it’s part of the original sentence that you’re simply not 
supposed to associate with anyone except the crowd at the 
Murderer’s Arms or——” 

“You're exaggerating. 
that.” 

“Close enough,” Cogbottle said. “I’ve been thinking 
about # ever since we heard the man’s record gone over in 
that case this morning.” 

There was a pause during which they heard the judge 
say: “And in the event, did anybody go?” 

The witness replied laconically ‘ ‘ Jogo.” 

The judge wrote, muttering to himself ““The man. . . 
known as Joe... then... went.’ Did he,” he raised his 
head—‘“‘did he make any endeavour to induce either you 
or Harry to go with him?” 

With his mouth a little open, the witness stared, the 
clouds of incomprehension almost visibly boiling in his 
head. 

“Did Joe want you to go?” 

“T nogo wiz Joe. Arreego.” 

“T much prefer this man,” 
strain on the intellect.” 

“Harry went!” the judge was 
“With Joe? Dear me!” 
accompanied ... Joe.’ But not you?” 

“T tell Arree,” the witness explained, “Igo feego, but 
eego wiz Joe so I nogo.” 

Cogbottle said ‘On the other hand, convicted thieves 

A court official in a black gown appeared at the end of 
the pew in which they were sitting and beckoned. 

“He’s looking at you,” said Cogbottle. 

“Not me,” said Upfoot at once. “You’re the Waiting 
Juror. I’m just the friend here to see fair-play. I’m not 
really entitled to be here at all.” 

“Fewnogo, Inogo,” said Cogbottle. 

“Then you get fined how much is it?” said Upfoot. 
“Ten quid?” 

At this point a man to the left of them, judging himself 
to be indicated, got up and stumbled his way out. 

““Wenogo,” said Upfoot with satisfaction, settling down 
again to listen to the witness, who was at that moment 
beginning once more: “ Arree . R. M. 





It doesn’t really work like 


said defending counsel. 
Upfoot said softly. “Less 


astonished. 
“*Harry .. 


saying, 
He wrote again: 











TO ALL HOUSEHOLDERS 


HAVE YOU cleared out every possible scrap of 
accumulated wastepaper ready for collection by your 
Local Authority? Books, magazines, catalogues, time- 
tables—please keep only what is really essential, and 
let the Government have the rest for vital war needs. 


If you haven’t, why not start a glorious clearance 
TO-DAY? 
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THESE DEAD 


“You have a greater task than I had. 
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“How did you like the cowboy picture?” 


Entertainment (with Slides) 


: E shall get started in half 
a minute, when I get the 
lantern to balance on this pile 


of books,” promised the Vicar. 

“T could fill in the time, if you liked,” 
offered the Corporal, “by telling the 
audience all about a very old Soviet 
film called Harvest.” 

“Now if you'll all look very hard 
at the screen, while I point with this 
stick . . .” began the Vicar. 

“With a wonderful runaway tractor 
scene,” added the Corporal. 

“That ’s Red Riding Hood’s grandma 
dressed as a sheep,” explained the 
Sergeant. 

“The Three Little Pigs, surely, and 
the wolf in disguise,’ ventured Miss 
Goodbody. “You children should be 
able to tell us.” 

“They danced jigs, Miss, with lady 
pigs,” shrilled Greta Bloggs. 


“They made a song about it in 
Hollywood,” added Desmond Ball. 

“The slides do get so dreadfully 
mixed up,” sighed the Vicar. “I was 
really saving that pile till the end for 
the children.” 

“Could we have 
schmitts crashing, 
Desmond Ball. 

“Tanks falling into tank-traps,” 
shrilied Greta Bloggs. 

“Now what do you think this is?” 
asked the Vicar. 

“Sunset in the Antipodes,” said the 
Corporal. 

“One of those big red dahlias— 
what are they called!—‘Bishop of 
Llandaff,’”’ hazarded Mrs. Gentry. 

“Town on fire after a raid,” said 
Desmond Ball. 

“Sort of red blur,” said the Sergeant. 

“Sémething’s written underneath, 


Messer- 


asked 


some 
Sir?” 


I see,” said Miss Goodbody. “Now 
you’ve got it properly focused.” 

“Tf only we could see far enough to 
read it,” said Mrs. Gentry. 

“The Corporal here will read it 
for you,” said the Sergeant. “Our 
Education Officer has taught the men 
reading.” 

“Perhaps it will help you all to 
guess if I tell you I brought these 
slides back from a walking tour in the 
Jura Mountains in the summer of 
08,” prompted the Vicar. 

“Then I wonder why he should 
have written underneath in what 
looks from here like some form of 
Gothic script ?” murmured Miss Good- 
body. 

“Perhaps the writing is a little 
difficult to make out,” admitted the 
Vicar. “Half a minute while I hunt 
for my glasses.” 











oe 20 oe 
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“Got the slide back-to-front, Sir,” 
said the Sergeant. 

“T’ll go on about the Russian film, 
shall I Sir,” offered the Corporal, 
“while you change it?” 

“Upside-down,” shouted Desmond 
Ball. 

“It was before the Soviet alliance, 
of course,” went on the Corporal. 
“So we saw it on a Sunday afternoon 
in a cellar.” 

“T believe I’ve got it right now,” 
said the Vicar. “If only the lantern 
wouldn’t flicker.” 

“The curious thing about Russia is 
how the newest photographs of Stalin 
seem quite to have lost that sly look,” 
mused Mrs. Gentry. “I don’t know if 
anyone else has noticed.” 

“T know exactly what you mean,” 
agreed Miss Goodbody. “It has 
changed to a kindly twinkle.” 

“Though Colonel Gentry is afraid 
he will never get really accustomed to 
meeting him inside the pages of T'he 
Times,” said Mrs. Gentry. 

“Actually it is the sun rising over 
Mont Blanc,” put in the Vicar. 
“Sticking out of the bottom right- 
hand corner you can see a piece of the 
strap of my rucksack.” 

‘““My niece, who is back in London 
till the raids start, tells me things 
aren’t a bit the same now,” mused 
Mrs. Gentry. “She writes, ‘You know 
how before the war you used to go into 
a night club and know all the faces? 
—well, now you don’t know any.’” 

“T’ve been struck by the same 
thing in Sodden Bunbury Post Office,” 
remarked Miss Goodbody. 

“Everybody should enjoy looking 
at this one,” persisted the Vicar. 
‘‘Children, soldiers, mothers, wives— 
other ranks, and especially those who 
are fond of scenery.” 

“Kind of Swiss goat, eh?” said the 
Sergeant. 

“T particularly remember, it turned 
out a sweltering hot day, and the 
edelweiss ” began the Vicar. 

“With two long sharp horns, and 
they leap from rock to rock,” explained 
Mrs. Gentry. 

“.. . quite a stiff climb .. .” got 
in the Vicar. ° 

“Coo, it’s got six legs!” said Desmond 
Ball. 

“Look out, Sir, it’s walking across 
the screen!” shrieked Greta Bloggs. 

“An insect has got inside the lens,” 
sighed the Vicar. “Half a minute 
while I remove it.” 

“To go on about that film . . 
the Corporal. 

“You wouldn’t have thought of 
bringing me that knitting-pattern you 
promised me, I imagine?” broke in 
Miss Goodbody. 





.” said 


“It’s hardly necessary to give you a 
written pattern,” said Mrs. Gentry. 
“You just twiddle it round and then 
pull it through. Perfectly easy.” 

“Nothing could be clearer,” re- 
marked Miss Goodbody. 

“Look, the light’s gone out!” 
screamed five children. 

“Battery’s expired,” sighed the 
Vicar. “All talk about something else 
for a minute.” 

‘ “Food,” suggested Mrs. Gentry. 

“Not between meals, please,” said 
Miss Goodbody. “You have to at 
meals, I agree, so that you don’t 
notice what you’re not eating.” 

“The whole of the first part of the 
film was taken up with shots of the 
cornfields,” said the Corporal. ‘‘Then 
the tractor gathered momentum, came 
crashing through the corn—technically, 
it was stupendous.” 

“That crash was only the lantern 
falling off the pile of books, because I 
bumped into it,” sighed the Vicar. 

“While we are waiting, perhaps 
somebody would very kindly help me 
pull out the four steel knitting-needles 
I seem to have sat on in the dark,” 
moaned Miss Goodbody. 

“T do hope I am managing to do it,” 
said Mrs. Gentry, ‘without hurting 
you more than is absolutely necessary.” 

“Tf you will forgive me holding on to 
your arm and pinching you very hard, 
like this,” hissed Miss Goodbody, “I 
can just keep myself from screaming.” 

“Light’s on again!” yelled five 
children. 

“Tt seems to be flickering a good 
deal,” said the Vicar. “But I hope we 
shall manage.” 

“Could we have a Beaufighter or 
a Flying Fortress this time, Sir?” 
asked Desmond Ball. 

“Colonel Gentry is giving a very 
interesting lecture to the Women’s 
Institute on Thursday, about Military 
Strategy,” said Mrs. Gentry. “If any 
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of you men care to attend, I dare say 
we could arrange it.” 

“T wish he could tell us what 
Marshal Timoshenko would have 
thought of our last invasion exercise,” 
said the Corporal. 

“The Colonel always says he doesn’t 
think it is fair to have these educated 
fellows in the ranks,” whispered Mrs. 
Gentry. 

“Battery’s failed again,” sighed the 
Vicar. 

° ° 


She Walks in Battle- 


Dress. 


Y Love in her attire 
As Number One 
On the Predictor team, 


Blasting the Hun, 
Helmeted, dauntless, 
Slightly hoarse, in slacks, 
Though not perhaps 
The stuff to spin 

A poet’s dream, 

For me no beauty lacks. 


No. I would not exchange 
Her favours rare, 

Her sweet inquiries 

As to how and where 
Ballistic Errors 

Should be set, 

Or Range Correction. 

I sense beneath 

Her military air 

True maidenly perfection. 


O she has called a fuse... 
Bless’d in their source, 

Her lovely salvoes 

Shudder and depart, 
Scatter my senses 

Off their customed course, 
Crack, like the birth of stars 
About my heart. 


Lhe wine 
“im 








Little 


O you imagine the military 
authorities are quite such asses 


as we imagine / 

I can’t imagine i. 

I agree. I like to think of intelligent 
Germans (if there are any left) raging 
privately about the muddles in the 
Hun Army 

And muttering : “Ah! If only we had 
a House of Commons and a Free Press !” 

Quite. All the same, our own dear 
boys do try us very hard. How, for 
example, would you immobilize the 
Rock of Gibraltar ? 

I beg your pardon ? 

Or Southend Pier ? 

You’re raving. 

On the contrary, I’m talking the 
latest militarese. You remember, 
when the invasion flap was on the boil 
we were all.told how to “immobilize” 
our cars and motor-boats and so deny 
their use to the enemy ? 

In other words, put them out of action. 

Yes. Quite a sensible use of a 
repellent word—the essence of a 
motor-car being the power to move. 

We can think ourselves lucky they 
didn't tell us to “de-action” our cars. 

Quite. But now, it seems, they ’ve 
begun to talk about “immobilizing” 
all sorts of fixed objects—petrol- 
stations, concrete towers, piers, jetties 
—which nobody would think of moving. 

But what do they mean ? 

As a rule, “destroy,” I gather. Only 
they can’t bring themselves to use 
such an absurdly short word. Do you 
know how to ” a floating 





“immobilize ’ 
pontoon, by the way? 

No. 

Well, one way, I believe, is to cast 
off the fastenings and let it drift away. 

In other words, to immobilize it you 
set it in motion ? 

Exactly. 

Gosh ! 

What’s your view about bells? 

I’m against them. There was a 
cracked bell across the road which used 
to ruin my Sunday mornings. 

But all bells are not like that. And 
all citizens, happily, are not like you. 

Don’t be heavy, old boy. 

No, but seriously—I miss the old 
bells, don’t you ? 

I°d sooner miss the bells than miss a 
parachuter. 

All right. If you think that ringing 
church bells is the best way of warning 
the people that enemy parachuters 
have descended in the neighbourhood. 
But do you? 

Don’t know, old boy. I presume the 
General Staff knows best. 
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Talks 


What makes you presume that? 
This was one of the things they did, 
quite rightly, in a sudden emergency. 
They ve thought better of lots of them 
since—and why not this one? 

Well, I dunno. A church bell carries 
a long way. 

Ina busy town? However, pass that. 
Do all church bells carry equally far ? 

Well, no. 

And have all churches got bells? 

I suppose not. 

Where does the bell-ringer sleep ? 

Which bell-ringer ? 

The bell-ringer who’s going to tell 
us that parachuters are falling. 

Well, I suppose he sleeps at home. 

Then how does he hear about the 
parachuters ? 

I suppose the police knock him up— 
or ring him up, perhaps. 

If he’s on the phone. And how long 
does it take him to get to the church, 
find the keys, and so on? 

I dunno. I expect, as a matter of fact 
he sleeps at the church, with his bells 
loaded, so to speak. 

Then how does he hear about the 
parachuters ? 

The police, I suppose. Or the Home 
Guard. 

Is the church on the phone ? 

How the deuce do I know ? 

Well, you’re a bell-fan. I’m not. 
It all sounds pretty primitive to me. 
By the way, what do we do when we 
hear the bells? 

Rush out and bag the parachuter, 
don’t we ? Scour the country. 

No. I think the idea is that the 
civilian is to “stay put” in his home. 
As a matter of fact, I don’t think they 
ring the bells for a few parachuters. 
It’s for an invasion, isn’t it? 

Aren’t parachuters invaders ? 

Well, 1 mean, not just a few. 

How many parachuters constitute an 
invasion ? 

No idea. 

We don’t seem to be very well up in 
our invasion drill. 

There’s a leaflet or something. 

Anyhow, I don’t see why you’re so 
anti-bell. 

Well, for one thing, it means that 
before an invasion—or even now—the 
Hun has a perfect right to bomb every 
church he can—whether they have 
a bell or not. 

He'll do that, anyhow. 

Oh, willhe? Well, in that case, what 
use will the old bells be? The invasion 
will be practically secret. 

What noise do you suggest? We're 
using rattles—and whistles—and—— 
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Why not sirens? 

You can’t have sirens in the middle of 
moors and marshes. 

You don’t have churches in the 
middle of moors and marshes. 

Anyhow, we’ve got two sorts of sirens 
already. 

No. It’s the same siren. But it does 
two different tricks. 

How does a siren work ? 

Haven’t the faintest idea. But if 
you can teach it to do a wobbling 
warble one minute and a monotonous 
moan the next, I suppose you could 
make it do a series of staccato shorts 
for inva 

It’s never safe to suppose anything in 
this war. 

The police work the sirens. And I 
should think the chances are the police 
will hear about an invasion as soon as 
a bell-ringer. And the people are used 
to sirens now. An outbreak of bells 
would drive many people mad trying 
to remember what it was for. 

The sirens don’t cover the whole 
country. 

Don’t they? Well, what about 
bugles? Or drums? They carry for 
miles. The natives signal from continent 
to continent 

I expect drums are in short supply. 

Well, anyhow. A. P. H. 








° ° 


The Quest 


HY does Miss Littlemug say 
that your Aunt Emma is 
going raving mad all over 
the Ladies’ Philosophical and Botan- 
ical Club?” Charles inquired very 
disquietingly. 

One tried to think of some good 
reason. 

“Perhaps because she’s feeling 
cross about the war and has to say 
something,” was the reply suggested 
by several years’ experience of Miss 
Littlemug. 

“Why should she have to say 
something?”’ asked Charles, causing 
one to realize—not for the first nor 
the second time—that this necessity 
would to his masculine mind remain 
for ever inexplicable. 

‘Perhaps Miss Littlemug was feeling 
she didn’t like Aunt Emma. She quite 
often does. Aunt Emma feels the same 
about Miss Littlemug too.” 

Charles said reflectively that he 
could perfectly understand both points 
of view. But in spite of this breadth 


of vision he still couldn’t understand 
why Miss Littlemug was telling every- 
one in Little Fiddle-on-the-Green that 
Aunt Emma, in Surbiton, was going 
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raving mad all over the Ladies’ 
Philosophical and Botanical Club. 
“Perhaps she’s saying it because 
it’s true,” Laura suddenly remarked, 
and the whole stick of bombs that 
Goering so tiresomely let loose last 
winter over the new Dutch barn and 
the two haystacks behind the Post 


Office couldn’t have been more 
startling. 


“True that Aunt Emma .. .” 

“Yes,” said Laura. 

Charles said I’d better find out. 
Since I insisted on going to London for 
a day’s shopping, nothing, he pointed 
out, could be easier than to meet Aunt 
Emma for tea and talk things over. 
One thought of explaining that no 
shampoo-and-set appointment made 
for three o’clock could possibly be over 
by four, and the rumour that there 
were salted almonds in a newspaper- 
shop off a road called Desmond Avenue 
near Golders Green might quite well be 
a mistaken one—but it seemed, and 
indeed was, much simpler to say Yes 
and send Aunt Emma a postcard. 

Aunt Emma did her part, it is only 
fair to say, and it was merely one of 
the inconveniences of war that her 
postcard arrived four days after one 
had got home again. And anyway, it 
made no difference, because we met 
for tea exactly the same—which makes 
one wonder whether some of the 
correspondence in the world may not 
be superfluous. 

Aunt Emma was no more excited 
than usual—except when for one 
minute she thought she had found two 
sultanas in her scone at tea, but that 
died down at once when it turned out 
to be the merest wishful thinking— 
and she spoke freely of the Ladies’ 
Philosophical and Botanical Club. 

“It isn’t what it was, dear,” she 
said. “It’s twice been blitzed.” 

“Honestly, Aunt Emma, in that 
case I don’t see how it could be what 
it was,” Laura pointed out. 

Aunt Emma agreed, though in 
rather an offended way, and said that 
wasn’t what she’d meant at all. No 
one expected any club to be quite 
the same after a blitz, so far as the 
building went. 

(One hoped that she failed to hear 
Laura’s inquiry as to how far the 
building did go, because Aunt Emma, 
compared with anybody except poor 
Uncle Egbert, would count as being 
slightly but unmistakably deaf.) 

“When they said the dining-room 
was down and the library out of 
action, I simply said, ‘Bring me a 
sandwich in the hall, or the lift, or 
nowhere, and I shall be _ perfectly 
contented.’ I was merely thankful to 
hear that the members and the staff 
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“The general idea is, of course, that officers and men should 
+ ‘ é 5 ° ” 
look alike—and especially so in the case of officers. 


were all safe, and the drawing-room, 
half the smoking-room, and the cloak- 
room still standing. That’s not what 
I complain of at all, dear.” 

Laura and I paid tribute to the 
uncomplaining spirit of Aunt Emma, 
but by the time that was over she 
was saying that the Club really was 
impossible. So much was missing. 

“The drawing-room and the library,” 
said Laura sympathetically. “Does 
that mean all the books, Aunt Emma?” 

“Books, dear!” ejaculated Aunt 


Emma. “One can do very well 
without books.” 
One’s protest passed unheeded. 


Aunt Emma was saying that she 
thought there was a world shortage, 
everywhere except perhaps in America, 
and Uncle Egbert wouldn’t hear of her 
going across the Atlantic. 

“Staff,” said Laura to me, inaudibly 
over Aunt Emma’s head, and I pointed 
out, for what I suppose must have 
been the seven hundred and eighty- 
fifth time all told, that we should all 
learn to do without them in time. 

“Not in my case,” Aunt Emma said. 
“Never. It means rack and ruin. I| 
heard there were some in Clapham the 
week before last, but after two buses 
and a tube and a great deal of walking, 


it all turned out to be a mistake. 
They'd gone already.” 

“Oh, dear!” 

“But I never thought the Club 
would break down like that.” 

One remembered the admirable 
hall-porter and the delightful waitresses, 
and could only say that total war was 
total war. 

Aunt Emma replied that she knew it 
was. Then she said very passionately: 

“Of course, nearly all the members 
are equally distressed, especially the 
older ones. And believe it or not, dear, 
the secretary produced some horrible 
little pitch-black ones the other day— 
five amongst sixteen of us!” 

“Horrible little pitch-black ones!” 
said Laura, looking stunned. 

After a good bit of rallying, I 
remembered one or two _ historical 
novels, and reminded Aunt Emma 
that many a lady of fashion had once 
been waited upon by little negroes in 
turbans, especially in old prints. 

“T don’t know what you’re talking 
about, dear,” said Aunt Emma, 
evidently not at all historically-minded. 
“What I do know is that neither the 
Club dressing-room, nor the length and 
breadth of this country, can produce 
an old-fashioned hairpin.” E. M. D. 











AcANTHLS 


“Where this one is going is a military secret!” 


Cards 


WONDER how many of my readers have noticed that 
| while newspapers and magazines have always catered 

for people who play cards, especially bridge, practically 
nothing has been written for those people who don’t play 
cards, especially bridge. 
done for such people, because statisticians tell us that there 
may be more of them now than there have ever been before, 
a fact which may cheer these people up when they have 
that sudden feeling that they are the only person like 
themselves in the world. 

Well, now. I had better begin by telling you that there 
are fifty-four cards in the average pack but only fifty-two 
of them matter, the other two being of course the joker 
and the blank card torn off the packet; all I need say about 
these two is that when the blank card has been drawn on 
it means either that someone in the house is that sort of 
person or that another card is missing, and that when a 
card game calls for the joker it means the joker is missing; 
if several cards are missing after one person has counted 
them it doesn’t mean anything much, but if several are 
missing after several people have counted them it means 
several are missing. The fronts of an average pack are 
divided into red and black, to distinguish some from some 
and others from others. The backs are even more interest- 
ing; for one thing, they are apt to be advertisements, 
giving the players a queer feeling that they are being got at, 
and at the same time doing the advertisers some vague 
illicit favour; for another, nearly every pack has at least 
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one card which you can recognize from the back because 
of the bit off one corner. I should add that, among the 
people I am writing this for, there is a rule that they shall 
share this discovery among the whole table, just as players 
sitting in armchairs have to tell players on the arms of the 
chair that they can see their cards; and this brings me to 
yet another rule, that when people who don’t play cards do 
play cards there shall be three more players than there are 
chairs, and that two shall sit on armchair arms and one on 
a rush-seated stool, and that this last person shall be allowed 
to feel unselfish for as long as it takes to count the cards. 

Now for what we call shuffling. Shuffling has put many 
people off cards altogether, and the root of the trouble is 
that no one can ever practise shuffling without being 
watched, as no one does it except when being watched. 
In theory, I know, people could get alone and practise 
shuffling in between times, but this is one of those things 
which simply don’t happen to human nature, any more 
than oiling a squeaky door-hinge. Shuffling, therefore, 
remains gither a knack or not a knack. For most people 
the only course is to change the cards from one hand to the 
other as busily as possible, and to encourage themselves 
by thinking that cards are shuffled already anyway. But 
some people make a sort of conjuring trick of shuffling by 
dividing the cards in half and flipping the halves against 
each other. Such people always win a certain grudging 
admiration, always bend the cards and are always the sort 
of people who argue that they don’t play that game that 
way; but then, so are all the other people. 

Dealing is perhaps even worse than shuffling; not 
because it is difficult in itself but because it is easy. The 
root of the trouble here is human nature again. Human 
nature has an innate respect for anyone who does anything 
easy so that it looks difficult, and a legend has grown up 
that card-dealing should look like sleight of hand, so that 
anyone being reasonable and putting the cards down one 
by one in front of each person, with a decent interval for 
getting each card unstuck first, has a queer instinctive 
suspicion that all the other people are jeering. This has so 
worked on human nature (that is, on the people who don’t 
count as card-players) that many a dealer is driven to 
flinging the cards round anyhow, getting them mixed up 
and being made to start again, which is one of the greatest 
humiliations human nature can compass. 

As for the actual card-games these people play, they are 
all much the same by the time everyone has agreed on the 
rules. Some games end because someone has less cards 
than anyone else, some because someone has more, and a 
few end because someone is trying to have less cards and 
someone else more, but this is only in extreme cases, and 
will be found to be because everyone has not agreed on the 
rules after all. As for the people themselves, statisticians 
have worked out that people who don’t play cards are on 
the whole different from people who do; they are more 
addicted to less kinds of music, fonder of worse-shaped dogs, 
better at writing fewer letters, and so on. They are also, 
as I was saying, dreadfully sensitive about dealing and 
shuffling; but this is because when these people play cards 
there is always present someone who does play cards; and 
this of course is because if there wasn’t they wouldn’t 
have said they would to begin with. 


o ° 


“Sidelight on match shortage, from Bolton, Lancashire: ‘Before 
the war a local firm civilians in Empire outposts be included? My 
brother and fiancé are in Iran, doing vital war work. They are, 
apparently, not privileged to use the airgraph.”—Sunday Paper. 


Can they get any matches? 
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“And when I said I didn’t like them she threatened 
to call the manager.” 


The Hole 


T is now possible to reveal, without giving away vital 
secrets, that a few months ago, near a village which we 
will call Hokum (the name, for obvious reasons, is 

fictitious), Sapper Sympson and I very nearly dug a hole. 

It may be thought by those with only a superficial 
knowledge of the life led by Royal Engineers that the 
digging of a hole would be no novelty to a couple of sappers, 
but our particular branch of the Corps does not go in largely 
for holes, and it happened that this was the first hole that 
had fallen to the lot of Sapper Sympson and myself since 
we finished our training, many months before. 

Corporal Bean took us to the spot on a truck. The three 
of us climbed through a hedge and halted under a tree. 

“Tt has to go here,” said Corporal Bean. “It will be 
twelve feet by three feet by four feet.” (The measurements, 
for obvious reasons, are fictitious.) 

He marked it out with four sticks, and left us. We sat 
on the fence and lighted our pipes. 

“The great thing,” said Sapper Sympson, “is to plan 
these things out carefully before you start. Haphazard 
digging gets nowhere.” : 

“IT don’t see,” I said, ‘““what there is to plan. It seems 
quite straightforward, and as we have two picks and two 
shovels, I suggest that we start, one at each end, and just 
dig.” 

Sympson shook his head. 

“Tf you had ever done this sort of thing,” he said, “you 
would not make such a foolish suggestion. Sooner or later, 
both working backwards, we should meet in the middle. 
One of us would be knocked senseless by the other’s pick.” 

So we decided that I should dig for a bit, and that when 
I was tired Sympson should take over. I made one swing 
of the pick but Sympson stopped me. 

“That,” he said, “is not the way to swing a pick.” 

He took it from me and showed me how it should be 
done. Unfortunately he swung it so far back that it stuck 
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in the trunk of the tree behind him, and it took us quite a 
long while to get it out. 

Then we sat down again and argued about how to use a 
pick, and somehow that led us on to argue about how to 
use a shovel, and we both demonstrated for the benefit 
of the other. : 

“Perhaps the best way to test our theories,” I said, 
“would be for us to start on the whole. If you are not 
anxious to work I’ll do it myself, but if Corporal Bean comes 
back and finds nothing done we shall both be in trouble.” 

Sympson was very annoyed at this speech of mine. He 
said that he hoped he had a reputation in the Company, 
and that it was pretty hard if he were going to be accused 
of laziness just’ because he preferred to tackle a job 
scientifically instead of rushing at it like a bull at a gate. 
He said that he insisted on cutting the first sod, after 
my remarks. 

“T was only joking,” I said. “Of course I know you’re 
not really lazy.” 

We got quite chummy after this, and he gave me a pipe 
of his tobacco, and I reciprocated, and we were deep in a 
discussion about the effect of the war on the British cinema 
industry when Lieutenant Vague suddenly appeared. 

“Where,” he asked, “did Corporal Bean tell you to put 
your weapon-pit ?” 

We showed him the sticks with which Corporal Bean 
had marked the spot. 

“It’s not a bad position,” said Lieutenant Vague 
thoughtfully, “but I think it would be better still under 
that tree over there.” 

He pointed, and when he had gone we carried our tools 
across the field, where we found a weapon-pit already dug. 

But it was a close call. Sapper Sympson and I certainly 
came very near to digging a hole. And some day, if the 
war lasts long enough, our chance will come. : 





“Ts there anything we can have that we are not 


supposed to ask for?” 
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“TI had a feeling that the Japs 


IGHTLY to make a song on Wine 
Would take an abler pen than mine, 


But when supplies are running short 
Of every kind from pop to port 


I have grown conscious of an urge 
To ease my feelings with a dirge. 


Tis well for him whose bins are stored 
With red and white, a noble hoard, 


But I, who may not put away 
That comfort for a future day, 


Whose casual twelve has shrunk to one 
Half bottle, and there’ll soon be none, 

















intended to commit honourable treachery.” 


Wine 
Nor blushful red, nor golden white, 


For me the outlook’s far from bright. 


Yet, though I suffer more than most, 
Thanks to the gods I still can boast 


A keenly philosophic trend 
Which lightens my despair no end. 


I will recall the days of yore 
When, though I might have drunk much more, 


I’m bound to say, on looking back, 
I’ve had a very decent whack, 


E’en though I drink no future drop 
Of any kind, from port to pop. 


Dum-Dvum. 
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BELLONA’S LITTLE CHARGE 


“That’s the style, my pet! You'll soon be worthy of your Uncle Adolf.” 
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Impressions of Parliament 





Business Done 


Monday, December 8th.—House of Lords 
and House of Commons: More History 
is Made. 


Tuesday, December 9th. — House of 
Commons: National Service Bill Gets 
an Easy Ride. 


Wednesday, December 10th.—House of 
Commons: The House is Shocked; 
National Service Bill Again. 


Thursday, December 11th.—House of 
Commons: The Prime Minister Does 
a Tale Unfold. 


Monday, December 8th.—Even so old 
a Parliamentary hand as your scribe 
is sometimes a little puzzled (and a 
lot proud) when he looks on Parlia- 
ment in crisis. To-day, for instance. 

Summoned, at a dozen hours’ 
notice, from the ends of the land, 
Peers and M.P.s gathered quietly and 
sat in their respective Chambers 
waiting—for all the world like well- 
satisfied shareholders at some _pros- 
perous company’s annual meeting— 
for the arrival of Ministers. They 
gossiped quietly; they showed no sign 
of excitement. 

Into the Commons strode Mr. 
Wiyston CHURCHILL, fresh from a 
Cabinet meeting. There was a low 
cheer. 

In the most matter-of-fact tones he 





THE LIGHT THAT FLAMES 


“We have at least four-fifths of the 
population of the globe upon our side.” 


told the story that will assuredly find 
its place among the blackest pages of 
human treachery and double-dealing. 
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The story of how the Japanese Gov- 
ernment, while keeping President 
ROOSEVELT and the Government of 
the United States busy with assumed 
hopes of, and plans for, peace, sud- 
denly, on December 7th, 1941, flashed 
out the assassin’s dagger. 

While Japanese emissaries actually 
talked with United States Ministers, 
Japanese warplanes rained down death 
and destruction on United States naval 
bases in the ironically-named Pacific. 

And so it fell out that Britain’s 
Parliament was summoned to hear 
from Mr. CHURCHILL a declaration that, 
an hour or two before, the Cabinet had 
implemented his own pledge that if 
the United States found herself at war 
with Japan, Britain would be at her 
side “within the hour.” 

Confident of the assent of the nation 
—there was no doubting it in the 
ringing cheers of its elected representa- 
tives—Mr. CHURCHILL had repeated 
the promise over the Transatlantic 
telephone to Mr. RoosEVELT, in the 
small hours of the morning. He had 
also sent an encouraging message to 
Thailand and a promise of the 
completest aid to China. 

A sombre panorama the world 
presented, said Mr. CHURCHILL, but 
Japan seemed to have been infected 
with HirLer’s madness and the root 
of the evil and its branch must be 
extirpated together. That must be 
done—but there must be no under- 
rating the dangers and risks involved, 
for Japari may have made her attacks 
because of her confidence of strength, 
as much as in a fit of recklessness. 

But we too had confidence—the 
supreme confidence of the upholders 
of right. 

The PRIME MINISTER sat down. Mr. 
Lees-Smitu, Leader of the Opposition- 
That-Does-Not-Oppose, and Sir PERcy 
Harris, for the Liberals, underlined 
the complete unanimity of the nation. 

As if to add a special underlining of 
his own, Mr. Lestre Hore-BeE.tsuHa, 
not always lavish in his praise of His 
MaJEsTY’s present advisers, paid grace- 
ful tribute to the wisdom and foresight 
of Mr. CuHuRcHILL in making naval 
dispositions in the Far East (blandly 
described by the Premier as ‘“con- 
venient’) against the emergency that 
had now arisen. Now it must be 
total war. 

With which grim thought the House 
rose. 

Tuesday, December 9th.—Mr. Davip 
KirRKWooD, stormy and _ impulsive 
Clydesider, “doubled” the parts of 
hero and villain of a touching little 
drama, with Miss ELLEN WILKINSON 
as heroine and villainess. 

Miss WILkInson, for the Home 
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Office, was giving some reply to a 
question, when Mr. Kirkwoop, brows 
knitted, was heard to comment on the 
reply in a way highly derogatory to 
its veracity. And he preceded his 
comment with a big, big D. 

The House was horrified and said so. 
Miss WILKINSON merely smiled her 





Sergeant Bevin: “ Squad—’Shun !” 


“The British people is ‘an awkward squad.’ ” 
The Minister of Labour. 


sunniest smile. Mr. Speaker was 
afflicted with his famous tactful 
deafness. 


Then Mr. KrrKwoop, ever the most 
gallant of men, rose up and explained 
that he wished to cast no aspersions 
on the truthfulness of “her Ladyship.” 
Could graceful apology go further? 
The House roared its forgiveness, 
while Mr. KirkKwoop was heard to 
declaim that the statement was 
“inaccurate all the same.” The curtain 
descended to deafening cheers. 

Sir Jown GraHaM KERR made 
inquiries about a Government Advisory 
Committee on Camouflage, which has 
apparently done its job so effectively 
that nobody has seen it for months. 
Rear-Admiral BEAMIsH wanted the 
church bells (now invasion signals) 
sounded on Christmas Day as a 
tribute to the efficiency of the Home 
Guard, but Mr. ArTLer, for the 
PRIME MINISTER, said “No!” very 
firmly. 

Mr. RuPERT DE LA BERE, who has a 
sort of slogan that “the entire matter 
is most unsatisfactory,” caused aston- 
ishment by rising, bowing, and saying 
“Thank you, very much,” to Captain 
Davip MaRGEssON simply because he 
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“This is not the first time important scrolls have been stolen from your chariot!” 


said there was War Office co-operation 
with the Minister of Labour over the 
calling up of men. 

Then the House went on to consider 
the Second Reading of the National 
Service Bill, which puts us all at the 
disposal of the State. The threatened 
storm over its passage was lost in the 
cyclone sweeping from Tokyo, and so 
calm was it all that the Second Reading 
was according without so much as a 
division. 

Wednesday, December 10th.—Again 
that superb sang-froid—this time in 
face of news that would certainly have 
shaken most human assemblies. 

White, but with his lips set in a firm 
line, Mr. CouRcHILL hurried into the 
Commons, with Mr. ALEXANDER, his 
First Lord of the Admiralty, in close 
attendance. He had heard over 
breakfast some news that could not be 
held, and he obtained the SPEAKER’S 
permission to make a statement as 
soon as the House sat. 

Straight into it he plunged: ‘I have 
bad news.” The House sat silent. 
“The battleship Prince of Wales and 
the Repulse have been sunk, according 
to reports from Singapore.” 

That was all. The House gave its 


low cheer, this time in the tones of 
sympathy. Mr. CHURCHILL rose, went 
from the Chamber. 

Grimly determined, the House dealt 
with the committee stage of the 
National Service Bill. 

Thursday, December 11th. — Mr. 
CHURCHILL would have made (or 





WORLD WAR 


HE British Navy is now facing 

danger in most of the seas of 
the world. Remember, it is to 
the sacrifices of these sailors that 
you owe many of the comforts 
of civilized life which you still 
enjoy. In return, will you not 
contribute to the PUNCH 
COMFORTS FUND? A gift to 
this Fund enables you to express 
your gratitude in tangible form. 
You owe it to our sailors to see 
that they are well provided with 
extra comforts this winter. Dona- 
tions will be gratefully received 
and acknowledged by Mr. Punch 
at PUNCH COMFORTS FUND, 
10 Bouverie St., London, E.C.4. 











should it be does make?) a great 
impresario. 

He presents himself, on important 
oceasions, with a skill that would 
make most men green with envy. 

To-day he told the story of the 
successful Battle of Libya, of the 
strikingly changed position in Russia, 
of the grim conflict in the Pacific, of 
the heartening battle of the Atlantic. 
It was all superbly told, as a running 
drama, with a sincere tribute to 
Admiral Sir Tom Puiiutirs, whose flag- 
ship was Prince of Wales, as climax. 

The fact that he added the most 
interesting details in reply to questions 
from Sir Roger Keyes and others 
did not greatly detract from a polished 
literary effort. 

Sir Percy Harris asked wistfully 
for a secret session — there having 
been none for several days—but re- 
ceived little support. 

Friday, December 12th—The House 
of Lords, having received the National 
Service Bill from the Commons over- 
night, sat specially to-day to ensure 
that no time was lost in passing it into 
law. There was a brief debate, the 
Second Reading was passed, and that 
was that. 








ORIS and I always used to set 
our faces against an office boy, 
having known too many of 

them in my time. You can’t ever let 
them out of your sight an instant, and 
they’re always whistling under your 
feet till the second you want one you 
find he went to lunch five minutes ago. 

Besides I always think myself it’s in 
private jobs you really need an office 
boy when you've got all your own 
donkey-work to do. I’ve never known 
a butler make what you could call an 
office boy, and anyway it isn’t every- 
body who can bring themselves to tell 
the butler to take this parcel to the 
post and mind you come straight 
back because there aren’t any more 
stamps. 

Most office boys used to go to evening 
classes, either because the firm made 
them or because a boy had to find 
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“ Left—left—left, right, left-——” 


Office Boys. 


something to do with himself before 
the war. There was one office I was in 
there was a boy whose idea of a good 
solid tea was a Bath bun and potato 
crisps twice a week, and then off he’d 
go to astronomy on Tuesdays and 
weaving on Fridays as good as gold. 
Like Doris and her Keep Fit class the 
winter before the war when we always 
had toasted muffins for tea that 
afternoon. He was a queer lad. I don’t 
know about unique, but there was 
certainly never anybody like him. 
Another office boy I knew you were 
always expecting him to be taken up 
for furious loitering. He never by any 
chance found the right place first time 
you sent him there, and if he did he 
got lost on the way back. But one 
Saturday morning I had my new hat 
on and no umbrella—there was just 
the two of us left waiting for it to clear 
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up—and I said to him, “Is it ever 
going to stop raining, Sid?”’ and he 
said, ‘Well, miss, it always has,” and 
after that I always said there was more 
in Sid than met the eye. 

And it struck me one day this week 
you could just as well say that about 
the war too, one of those days they ’re 
going on telling you there’s a long 
dreary road ahead yet before the tide 
turns. After all, all wars have stopped 
some time, haven’t they? It quite 
cheered Doris and me up. 

It just beats me how any office boy 
ever gets to be Lord Mayor, and yet if 
you can believe the papers that’s how 
they always start off. Jim, my boy- 
friend in the drawing-office, says they 
once had a prize specimen in the firm 
he was with before us and, believe it 
or not, that boy was given a letter from 
their oldest customers and told to 
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get them on the phone quick, and 
when last seen that boy was dialling 
EST 1787. 

So I asked Jim did he think office 
girls were any better, and he said no, 
worse if anything; there was only one 
girl he’d ever heard of who made good. 
So IL asked who that was, seeing he was 
just waiting for me to, and he said the 
only celebrated woman who ever began 
life in an office was the Old Lady of 
Threadneedle Street. 

But you never know what you'll 
come to and if Doris is going to join 
up and be a Gnat, as her girl-friend 
who’s in the Civil Service and is like 
me and can’t always calls them, I’ve 
got to get extra help from somewhere, 
so here we are now with a real live 
office boy of our own. Willie’s no great 
shakes at that, but he might be worse 
—I will say that for him. He’s little 
but he’s cheerful and he doesn’t drop 
things and he doesn’t sniff—and you 
can’t expect much more than that 
from an office boy, can you? 

But there’s always a something, and 
Willie’s spelling is just about the limit. 
The other day I found a telephone 
message on Mr. Head’s desk about 


Mit 














next week’s Bored Meeting, but Mr. 
Head said, “‘ Never mind, there ’s many 
a true word spoken in jest,” and I 
quite saw what he meant, having sat 
through too many of them myself not 
to. Anyway, Mr. Head’s not so hot on 
spelling himself either. But of course 
he’s got Doris and me, and no wonder 
the back’s coming off the Concise Ox. 

I must say Willie’s quite handy for 
washing-up and the filing if it wasn’t 
for all the interruptions. First he’s 
wanting to know what to file the 1941 
Committee under, and I tell him to 
think it out for himself, and by the 
time I’ve decided under N there’s not 
a sign of him to be seen anywhere. 
Next thing he turns up with a fresh pile 
of letters where where it says Ack : on 
the date stamp for you to put the date 
of our reply Mr. Head had gone and 
filled in a whole batch Emma, so it 
shows where his heart’s gone wool- 
gathering to. That’s what comes of his 
Home Guard manceuvres all round the 
Works. There’s always something in 


the way of your getting on with the war. 

Yesterday Willie wanted to know if 
I thought the war would be over by 
November next year, 


because if it 
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wasn’t he was afraid he’d be too big 
for fireworks the year after. Well, I 
told him, there’s no satisfying some 
people: anybody ’d think he’d had 
enough guys that night with all the 
directors shut up in the lift to last him 
the rest of his life. 

There’d been a Board Meeting that 
night till 6.30 and when I rushed off 
home they were just having a drink 
before clearing off themselves, and 
then next morning I heard the lift had 
stuck with them all in it on the way 
down. And there they’d have been 
still till Doris or I came in the next 
morning if it hadn’t been for the fire- 
watchers, so it’s an ill wind that blows 
nobody good. 

As it happened, Willie was on that 
night and he came whistling through 
on his own about ten o’clock and there 
they were as large as life, all talking at 
once and looking like something at the 
Zoo, the Works porter told me after- 
wards, and Willie with a front seat all 
the time. Call themselves engineers 
and it took them all another hour to 
get themselves out! 

And by that time I expect it really 


was a Bored Meeting. 
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“ Please, Grandma, don’t keep telling us what you had for Christmas dinner during the Boer War, 








At the Play 





“THe Man Wuo Came To DINNER” 
(Savoy) 

Ir was the prudent doctrine of Mr. 
Jorrocks that where he dined he 
slept. Mr. Sheridan Whiteside, the 
central character of this uproarious 
play by Messrs. GEorRGE S. KavFMAN 
and Moss Hart, had no such creed of 
peaceable prostration. After dining 
in the modest home of the Stanleys 
in Ohio as a matter of condescension, 
he would gladly have moved on, but 
he stayed as a matter of necessity. 
Having broken the Stanleys’ bread he 
broke his own thigh- 
bone on their frosty 
door -step and thus 
became their invalid- 
prisoner to his own 
raging fury. Appar- 
ently they have no 
ambulances or hospi- 
tals in Ohio for the 
dispersal and disposal 
of such cases. 

Mr. Sheridan, 
“Sherry” to the great 
gay world of Manhat- 
tan and Hollywood, 
has won a _ mingled 
reputation for the 
sourest wit and the 
sweetest broadcasts. 
On seasonable occa- 
sions, such as Christ- 
mas, he projects on to 
the air a heart with 
the size and softness 
of a cabbage: for the 
rest of the time he 
specializes in a robust 
form of egotism and 
rudeness which draws 
its metaphors and 
vocabulary with equal 
zest from the raw material of natural 
history and from the sciences of 
hygiene and sanitation. Behaving like 
a bear with a sore head (and thigh) he 
turns the poor Stanleys’ home into a 
lunatic office, telephoning with the 
mad sumptuousness of his kind to 
every corner of the world and _ its 
oceans, while letting the natives of 
Ohio have the rough end of a tongue 
as long as an ant-eater’s. 

There is scarcely a play here: all 
depends on whether the character and 
cackle of “Sherry” can sustain two 
hours of fantastic nonsense. If he fails, 
all must calamitously fail. But he has 
enough humanity and his bad manners 
are sufficiently good fun to make 
success possible, and luckily the per- 
formance by Mr. Rosert MoRLEy 


Sheridan Whiteside ...... 
Maggie Cutler 
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makes it certain. Mr. Morey takes 
the chair (invalid) at the beginning of 
the evening and contributes a colossal 
essay in sedentary labour: but while 
he is always (or almost always) sitting, 
he is hardly ever still. His chair is his 
chariot which he propels as though it 
were an armoured vehicle in pursuit 
of hosts, doctors, and nurses and all 
who would beneficently interrupt him 
in the cause of his own cure. 

The jest has its personal and local 
relevance. A famous American broad- 
caster is said to have fitted the bear’s 
chain to his own neck by playing the 
part himself, and one of the charac- 
ters who looks in to wish “Sherry” 
a Merry Christmas is an English 


TATRA TELAT 











“Rude am I in my speech.”—Othello. 


dramatist who brings his own words 
and music and sings in such a bitter- 
sweet manner that anybody can tell 
whom Mr. EpwarpD CooPER is so 
incisively presenting. But nobody 
need be afraid of meeting fun too 
allusive, elusive and remote. The 
sketch of “Sherry” and his collisions 
with rescue-parties and other intruders 
have such a gusty vigour and are 
presented with such speed and 
vehemence by all concerned that this 
is everybody’s entertainment. About 
and around Mr. Mor.ey’s throne of 
suffering are excellent, as well as decor- 
ative, performances by Miss Cora 


Browne and: Miss Mary ALICE 
Cotutins. (What a sacrifice to an 
absurd fashion is now made by 


charming ladies who act with silly 


. Mr. Rospert Morey 
. Miss Corat BROWNE 
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hats tilted down over the face and 
depriving them of all expression! 
Why take a pair of sparkling eyes 
simply to let a milliner obscure them ?) 
Mr. JERRY VERNO is amusing as 
an eccentric from the wildest West, 
and Miss Viota LyYeEv is excellent in 
combining medicine, duty and long- 
suffering. But it is Mr. MorLEy as 
the Man Who Came To Dinner who 
must ring the bell, and this he so 
triumphantly does that the telephone 
bells at the Savoy box-office will be 
sounding a happy peal indeed. I. B. 


“THE MorNING STAR” (GLOBE) 


Ir can no longer be complained 
that the British theatre is afraid to 
look the war in the 
face. Some time ago 
Mr. EMLtyn WILLIAMS 
delivered a much 
appreciated Sunday 
night “‘ Postscript” 
about a London work- 
ing woman witha large 
heart and a_ small 
home: the latter dis- 
appeared, but the 
former beat proudly 
on. That character, or 
her near neighbour, 
played by Miss GLapys 
HENSON, with a splen- 
did refusal to over- 
emphasize the obvious 
sentimental appeal, is 
the spiritual centre- 
piece of Mr. WILLIAMS’ 
new play The Morning 
Star. She isthe woman 


who ‘“‘comes in” to 
assist the domestic 
toils of a_ troubled 


Chelsea family in the 
autumn of 1940. She 
is not only their prop: 
she is also the pillar 
of the play. 

The story of a brilliant young doctor, 
frustrated by official obscurantism, a 
trifle weary of his sensible little wife, 
and consoling himself in a senseless 
way with a lady combining the ethics 
of a hell-kite with the plumage of a 
bird of paradise, may be described as 
“ordinary theatre.” There has recently 
been another such wayward medical 
genius in another playhouse, and 
perhaps that is unfairly prejudicial to 
the part which Mr. WrLiiams has 
written and now most ably imper- 
sonates. The genius, who runs a 
profitable side-line in fiction, might 
have escaped to Hollywood, but 
remains to be a good husband and 
citizen and an even better surgeon. 

This is all, from the national point 
of view, as it should be; it is not, as 
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“Modom should not upset herself by watching while her coupons are removed.” 


story-telling goes, particularly per- 
suasive, but its merit is to present, 
amid the authentic blood and thunder 
of the Battle of Britain, some beautiful 
studies of the obdurate British on 
which a fine cast can work rewardingly. 
There is Mr. FREDERICK LLOYD as an 
elderly doctor who cannot be pinned 
down to Somerset when London so 
abounds in surgical opportunity. There 
is Mr. Roppy Hueuess as this tough old 
gentleman’s gentleman, a manservant 
from Wales, simple, pious, gallant, 
amusing—the kind of part which Mr. 
WILLIAMS so effectively composes. 





The fact that goods made of raw materials in short 








supply owing to war conditions are advertised in this 
paper should not be taken as an indication that they 
are necessarily available for export. 








Both performances are first-rate 
and the ladies, with Miss ELuior 
Mason and Miss ANGELA BADDELEY 
as well as Miss GLapys HENSON, give 
no less impressive pictures of fidelity 
under fire. Miss BADDELEY has a dull 
part: the rdle of patient merit is 
rarely a heavy scorer in a playhouse 
team, but to the discerning eye her 
quietude is a very skilful and unselfish 
piece of work. It is not the fault of 
Miss AMBROSINE PHILLPOTTs that the 
“good-time girl,” contrasted with the 
“hard-time wife,” is out of the picture. 


The character is too much of a bad 
thing and her comings and goings 
never seem likely. 

Mr. WILLIAMS spares us nothing of 
sudden death under red skies at night. 


This is not his best play but it is a 
gallant one and it contains exquisite 
things. Whether London, having taken 
its bombs in fact, will care to take 
them again in a fiction so realistic as 
this, remains to be seen. At any rate 
it cannot again be said that our 
drama, at this dramatic hour, can 
only bury its silly head in the sands 
of pleasure and oblivion. 1. B. 


° ° 


“Platoons in action are often separated 
by a wide expanse of fire-swept ground, and 
under such circumstances it is more than 
ever difficult for one man to be in two places 
at once.”— Weekly Paper. 


But with a little perseverance... 
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“All right, all right, finish the word.” 


Our Booking-Office 
(By Mr. Punch’s Staff of Learned Clerks) 





Magic Carpets 

ABOVE the swarms of acolytes and messengers, of typists, 
shorthand-typists, clerks and deacons, the Administrative 
Class of Civil Servants scales heaven in holy hierarchies, by 
Assistant-Principal and Principal, by pillar and clerestory 
and Second Secretary and Secretary, to the upper spaces 
that are blessed by direct contact with the Minister in his 
office. The crucial moments in the aspirant’s sacerdotal 
progress occur when he first steps on to the carpet to which 
a change in rank has entitled him, and when he joins a 
committee that may happily be supposed to be studying 
national policy. Incidentally, of course, the advance 
involves a change of title from ‘“‘Mr. Smith” to ‘Dear 
Smith,” and from that to “Dear Archie,” say, or perhaps 
“Dear Bubbly,” with the initiate; yet Mr. H. E. Date’s 
tones are not lacking in reverence as he discusses the origin, 
the attributes, the everyday performance and the effective 
influence of the five or six hundred stout fellows who 
constitute The Higher Civil Service of Great Britain 
(OxFrorD University Press, 10/-). On the whole he finds 
them little different from business-men in positions of 
comparable responsibility. They work harder and are not 
paid so much. They are definitely less bureaucratic. 
Much the most interesting part of a book that perhaps 
reflects a little of the tedium of forty years’ pacing of the 
stones of Whitehall is the account of their relations— 
friendly, helpful, faintly condescending on both sides— 
with the eminent politicians who swim for a season into 
their orbits and then swim out again. 
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From Randolph and from Marlborough 


Mr. Puitiep GUEDALLA sees the PRIME MINISTER as an 
isolated giant who all his life has been hard put to it to 
hold his own among swarming mediocrities, and perennially 
conscious that his father was pestered by the same dull 
crowd. It is not so much that the second-raters have 
shoved and shouted, for here is a family that has never in 
all conscience been easily thrust aside, but rather that they 
have passed the word round privily—‘‘This man thinks for 
himself. He is dangerous.” For such a one the writer has 
some inevitable fellow-feeling, and in his glittering epigrams 
proves, very nearly to his own complete satisfaction, that 
the nation’s hero could have done no other than follow an 
inevitably winding course to an ocean of final accomplish- 
ment. Although in some of the earlier pages of Mr. Churchill 
—A Portrait (HopDER AND StouGurTon, 8 6) his appraisal is 
not free from a touch of wise and disillusioned professional 
patronage for the eternally-inspired amateur, overflowing 
with more youthful accomplishment, more elemental zest 
of life, than is one man’s proper share, he finishes in a 
manner of glowing conviction that the most ardent 
Winstonian cannot reproach. This volume is emphatically 
a portrait rather than a biography. It gives full value to 
the personality this war demands—the man of sonorous 
phrase and impish back-chat, of unvarnished truthfulness 
and infinitely high resolve. 





“That ‘Itler’s Fault!” 


Miss Betsy SANDBACH and Miss GERALDINE EDGE begin 
their story, Prison Life on a Pacific Raider (HODDER AND 
STouGHTON, 5/-), with a description of their hospital 
experiences and the closing of their Children’s Nursing 
Home in London—a closing which synchronized with the 
Government’s appeal for trained nurses to escort children 
overseas. In August 1940 they accompanied the first five 
hundred evacuees bound for Australia. The tale of life on 
board and the war against measles, chicken-pox, impetigo 
and home-sickness is amusingly and _ unpretentiously 
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written. The greatest protest came from 
a girl of seven—‘“‘It’s all that “Itler’s 
fault. I’d like to slap his face.” After 
handing over the children in Sydney, 
the nurses enjoyed three weeks’ holiday, 
and had another one in New Zealand 
before embarking for the homeward 
journey in the Rangitane, which was 
sunk by a German raider when thirty- 
six hours out from Auckland. The 
story of prison existence, bad food, 
worse sanitation and terror is under- 
stated, but all readers will be able to 
read between the lines and appreciate 
the reason for the German doctor’s 
outburst—“‘It is not your Army, your 
Navy, or your Air Force we fight; it is 
this British spirit.” They were main- 
tained by this spirit through transfer 
to another ship, through life on a South 
Sea island and until they saw Sydney 
Harbour for the second time. 





Poland Over the Border 

When the French were laying down 
their arms in every Breton village, 
the Poles—minus those unfortunates 
who had not got clear of the French 
mines when the fighting started—were 
trooping to the sea on their way to 
England and the rest of the fray. 
Actually most of them found them- 
selves in Scotland; and M. KsAwERY 
PruszyNskKI—a journalist and author 
from Poland’s Ukraine frontier, now in 
her Moscow embassy—tells the story, 
past, present and (prophetically) future, 
of this Polish-Scots entente. Trans- 
lated with commendable skill (though 
surely “ Vandée,” twice over, should be “‘ Vendée” ?), Polish 
Invasion (MINERVA PUBLISHING Co., 3/6) is a clever, rather 
whimsical little volume; and many of us would prefer to 
its Colonel Bramble manner, so grateful in retrospect, 
that sense of stark truth that actual warfare so uniquely 
demands. Here, however, somewhat prettified, are our 
Poles, depicted, it is true, re-forming one of the best 
fighting forces in Europe, but rather more lavishly in their 
linguistic, convivial and amorous moments with a strong 
infusion of the Scottish element in all three. For a piece 
of straight reporting, admirably seized and rendered, the 
book’s account of the StkorsKI-CHURCHILL review in the 
rain is easily its high-water mark. 


Tales ‘from Sitwell 

Mr. OsBerRT SITWELL’S new stories are slight but 
characteristic, limited but entertaining. If not exactly 
architectural in form (whatever that may mean in 
literature), they are strongly architectural in background, 
in many passing allusions, and sometimes in the very sources 
of plot and character. All through Open the Door (Mac- 
MILLAN, 7/6) there is this persistent and rather attractive 
evocation of buildings, now as mere backcloths to the 
harlequinade, now dramatic in themselves. In “Long 
Journey,” for instance, one of several Italian pieces, a 
ghostly Juliet and a hardly less ghostly principessa of 
to-day are only there to measure the delightful vistas of a 
decaying palace. The function of the smallpox hospital 
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IN DARKEST LONDON. 


Nervous Lady. “To THE OTHER SIDE OF THE STREET, PLEASE.” 


Arthur Norris, December 22nd, 1915 


in another tale is even more direct; and the oddness of its 
destiny is also typical of this writer. So the reader is 
reminded of the Victorian model theatres, full of tinsel and 
grotesques, peopled with paper figures of—in this case— 
princesses, clock-makers, nonogenarian duchesses, nuns, 
and opera-singers. Mr. SITwELL is obviously not to be 
driven out of his course by conventional veneration of the 
short story: he does not try to involve us in an experience 
though the fat white woman in “ Lovers’ Meeting” is 
touching as well as outrageous, and the officer in Occupied 
France may be the painful type of a thousand others. 
Instead the world is divided off into stage and stalls, 
and we are not invited to fraternise with the actors. 
Their drama, as a rule a miniature one in a setting by 
a good designer, holds little beyond the experience of a 
man of the world or the imagination of a provincial 
lady, but it is presented so urbanely that it is im- 
possible not to applaud. 











Pots 
From a letter received by an infantry unit: 


“With regard to the meat paste pots which were returned as 
pots, mustard, glass, which I was unable to accept, my E.S.A. 
states that at the handing over there were some meat paste pots 
left behind by the previous unit but they were not taken into 
account and pots, mustard, glass shown on the inventory were 
actually handed over, the potted meat pots being left in case 
some use could be made of them.” 
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We Sing Caroles. 


By Smith Minor 


HIS began in a most extrordinery 

way, and althuogh how it began 

has nothing realy to do with how 
it went on, I mean I cuold leave out 
how it began without your losing 
anything, I am going to tell you, jest 
the same, becorse, well, it was so 
extrordinery. But you can skip it if 
you want to, or if you are in a hurry, 
by glancsing down the page till you 
come to the words, “Start Here,” and 
I'll write them big so you can’t 
miss them. 

To understand this extrordinery 
thing you’ve got to know a bit more 
about Green and me. We’re not jest 
ordinery friends like, say, Morley and 





“I tell you it can’t be helped. 





Perriman (two boys who are jest 
ordinery friends), but we think we have 
what we think is called an afienity. 
In case you don’t know what that 
means, or I have got it wrong, I'll 
explane. For instance I may have a 
pain at, say, four o’clock in one place, 
and Green will have a pain at the same 
time in another place. I mean, the 
pain will be in the same place, but we, 
having it, will be in diferent places. 
Or I may get a letter from, say, an 
unckle by the same post that he gets 
one from, say, an aunt.* Or, to give 





* This acktually hapened once, only they 
Auther. 


were couzins. 





My husband invented our 


black-out and no one else understands it.’ 
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another kind of afienity, we cuold both: 
eat twenty bath buns without turning 
a hare, we’ve done it, but the mear 
sight of an oister makes both of our 
stummicks wobble. Mind you, we’re 
not soppy about each other, or any- 
thing like that, and we call each other 
names like anyone else. Once, a very 
long time ago, we even had a fight, 
Green wining. But it dosen’t seam 
to make any diference, this afienity 
goes on. 

Well, knowing the above, you will 
be less surprized at below, thuogh you 
will be surprized. 

Green and I were sitting on a bensh 
looking at nothing like we sometimes 
do, it’s restful, when sudenly Green 
said, 

“You know, I think it wuold be a 
good idea.” 

“So do I,” I said, ‘‘but cuold we 
get enoufh?” 

“We cuold try,” he said, “and 
anyhow, there’d be you and me.” 

“Cuold you do it with jest two?” 
I ‘said. 

“Why not?” he said. 

And it wasn’t untill then that we 
found out that we hadn’t mensioned 
what we were talking about, yet lo! 
we knew! 

Start HERE. 


One day wile Green and I were sitting 
on a bensh we wondered if it mihgt be 
a good weaze to sing caroles for the 
Red Cross, so after begining to talk 
about it (see above) we went on, 

“Well, I can think of one reason 
why not,” I said, “your voice is all 
right but what about mine?” 

Green has a high voice like a girl’s, 
he dosen’t like it but others do so he 
sings in a quire, and when he puts on 
his Mad Zooloo face wile doing it, well, 
honestly, it’s funny. But my voice 
dosen’t come at all exept, say, once in 
ten times, and then it’s so loud and 
squeeky that poeple say they prefer 
the other nine. I think it’s something 
to do with the part of me called the 
Glottice, thuogh no one’s ever found 
out what. It’s so queuerious a man 
once travled 76 (seventy-six) miles to 
hear me. 

Well, when we went into it, Green 
agread that two wasn’t enoufh and 
that we ouht to get some others, so 
after a lot of swot we manidged to rope 
in three more, they being, 

(1) A boy called Puchi, don’t let 
the name worry you, his poeple stoped 
being Italian before he was born, we 
call him Mackeroni for short. 

(2) Another boy called Brandle, 
he’s got a gold tooth, and for tuppence 
shoots it out into a cup. 

(3) Agirl called Flora Summerhow, 
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we got her becorse her voice is like a 
man’s, so it sort of evenned up with 
Green’s. 

The next thing was to deside what to 
sing, and that was a puzle. You see we 
thort poeple were tired of the caroles 
they always hear and wuold give us 
more if we wrung a change. But what ? 
There you were! 

“How about ‘Hark Hark the 
Lark!’?” said Brandle. 

“That’s not a carole,” I said. 

“Must it be?” said Puchi. 

“How can you go carole-singing if 
you don’t sing a carole?” said Green. 

“There you are,” I said. 

“Perhaps you cuold make up one, 
Mr. Green,” said Miss Summerhow. 

“My hat, of corse,” I said. 

**T don’t think I cuold,” said Green. 

“T’ll bet you can,” I said. 

‘Well, I’ll have a shot,” said Green, 
“but I warn you that if it dosen’t 
come at once it won't come at all.” 

It came at once—I tell you, when 
Green gets twenty-one, I honestly 
think he’s going to wipe the floor with 
almost everyone—and beleive it or 
not, as they say, he jest closed his eyes 
and came out with the folowing all in 
a rush, i.e.: 


“Ring Out, ye joy-bells on ye Earth, 
Let there be laufhter, ditto mirth, 
What matter humble if you are, 
Jest fix your eyes unto a star, 
And Kings and Emperers and all 
Like unto you will be as small. 
Ring out, ring out, ring out, 

ring out, 
Ring out, ring out, ring out, 
ring out!” 


He made it up as quickly as you’ve 
read it, and if that isn’t hot, what is? 
He was as surprized as anybody. The 
only thing was we cuoldn’t be sure it 
was a carole, but we desided to 
risque it. 

Well, the next thing was the music, 
wich I grant wuold of stuck us but for 
Puchi, but luckerly he is musickal, all 
his family having been drummers, and 
he made up a tune that fited the words 
toa T. I’m afraid you'll have to gess 
it as I don’t know the way you write 
them down, but Puchi wuold send it to 
anyone for sixpence for the Red Cross, 
and you cuold trust him, he’s honest. 

Then came the hardest part, i.e., 
learning it. We rehearsed it for a hole 
weak, and once nearly gave up. We 
cuold all do it seperatly but not 
together. Still we stuck to it, and at 
last we went right throuh without a 
mistake, Green singing the top notes, 
Puchi and Brandle the middle, Miss 
Summerhow the bottom, and I coming 
in with the “ Ring Outs” when I cuold. 

Well, came the night! We farely 
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“AY ‘TIS AN OLD COUNTRY SAYING = 


‘WHEN BALLOONS BE HIGH, 
NO RAIN IS NIGH’! 


swetted. You see, we’d none of us 
ever done it before, and if it hadn’t 
been for the Red Cross we wuold of 
backed out. But nachurelly you can’t 
let the Red Cross down, so after going 
by 67 houses, we stoped at the 68th, 
and Puchi wrapped the ground with 
his drumstick like we’d aranged, and 
then we counted three and began. 

But we hadn’t got farther than the 
Joy-bells, that was only four words, 
when a pleceman came up and said, 

“Sorry, sonies, but one mustn’t sing 
caroles during the blackout.” 

“Not even for the Red Cross?” 
we said. 

“No,” he said. 

“Oh,” we said. 


Of corse we felt a bit funny, like one 
wuold, but don’t worry the Red Cross 
didn’t lose. Brandle shot out his gold 
tooth for poeple insted, and we made 
nine shillings and tenpence before he 
lost. it. 

Say what you like, that wasn’t bad. 


° o 


It Won’t Occur Again. 

“Sympathy is expressed for Miss , of 
Wood Hall and Mr. ——, who had the 
misfortune last week to be attacked by a 
bull. Both are reported to be progressing 
in Selby Hospital. 

Members of the Wressle W.V.S. are now 
busy making camouflage nets.” 

Yorkshire Paper. 








Gay Week 


. ELCOME back!” said my 
hostess as I returned to 
the Rectory after a short 

absence. “We have missed you. Have 

you had a good time?” 

“Very good, thank you. But I am 
glad to see the valley again. All well 
at the Rectory?” 

“Thank you, yes. Come into the 
warm. Ada shall make you a cup of 
coffee. ... Yes. We heard from both 
the boys yesterday. Mary was home 
for half-term holiday. She has 
matriculated with honours. ... Yes, 


I knew you would be pleased. The 
Rector and I are in a dilemma. We 
cannot decide whether or not to 


announce Mary’s success in the Parish 
Magazine. The village will be 
interested, but will questions be asked 
why Mrs., Augustus Jones’s Daphne 
and Mrs. Oyle’s Edgar were not 
mentioned when they won scholarships 
to the Secondary School? Both the 
Oyles and Joneses are exceptionally 
touchy. What do you think?... A 
good idea. We will quietly broadcast. 
Through you and others. 

“We have had quite a gay week. 
You missed an interesting wedding. . .. 
Yes, the Droppe-Bloath. Eli Droppe 
and Beulah Bloath. I don’t think you 
know them personally. Eli works for 
Sworder’s Woansome branch and has 
been with them since he was fifteen. 
Beulah is in service at Yeovil. ‘They 
have been engaged for forty years. 
Dear old Mrs. Chubston remembers 
Beulah running into the shop when she 
sold only boiled sweets and _ telling 
her Eli had proposed. However, Eli 
thought it better to wait till both had 
the Old Age Pension. They will 
continue to live with Eli’s aged 
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mother. Eli was always careful, not 
to say penurious. His grand-uncle was 
the celebrated miser, Isaiah Droppe, 
who learned to eat candles. One of 
the Droppes helped Charles II up into 
the oak—for a consideration, I imagine. 

“Beulah looked very happy. She 
wore Mrs. Tumm’s squirrel fur collar 
and muff. It was very good of Mrs. 
Tumm to lend her furs, for they 
belonged to her great-grandmother 
and were always kept in their original 
box. But Beulah was very careful. 
Eli had borrowed Oswald Veale’s coat 
and white waistcoat, but the Rector 
could not place the trousers. 

“All Prattle Parva who could get 
away and half Woansome squeezed 
into the church. We held a small 
reception in the dining-room. When 
the bride and bridegroom came out the 
cheering was deafening. You can see 
the bare patches on the lawn from here 
where the people congregated. The 
Rector said However, half a 
pound of grass-seed will alter that. 

“Beulah and Eli were disappointed 
in their honeymoon. Eli had always 
wished to see the Bank of England 
at close range, but in the present 
circumstances they decided to wait 
until after the war and spend a day 
at Bournemouth. 

“A very interesting function took 
place on Wednesday. I think you 
would have liked it. The dedication of 
the Mothers’ Union Banner and the 
annual gathering. It is a lovely 
banner. Mrs. Parton worked it. 
M.U. in gold on a green ground. The 
members climbed Steep Hill to fetch 
it. This was my idea, and we all 
considered it quite a good one, but 
the members grumbled so much that 
another time I shall certainly not 
make any suggestion. They also 
complained that they got very muddy; 
but as Ada says, they could have 
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easily worn their Wellingtons, and 
how could they expect anything but 
mud in Prattle Parva in the winter? 
An interesting girl, Ada, and so often 
says the right thing. 

“We had great difficulty in choosing 
who should carry the banner. There 
was almost a dispute, with wrangling. 
At last we chose Mrs. Heemder and 
her daughter, Mrs. Jassi’s evacuees. 
Having no relations nearer than 
Peckham Rye, it was an excellent 
choice. 

“Tt was really very pretty to see the 
procession streaming down Steep Hill, 
under the lime trees on The Buddock, 
across the green, and into the Rectory 
Drive. The villagers who did not 
belong to the Mothers’ Union lined 
the route. Unfortunately it was 
Market Day at Woansome or there 
would have been more. 

“The Rector dedicated the banner in 
the dining-room. We had intended it 
to take place in the hall, but as Woost 
has never cut the wisteria, it was too 
dark. The meeting was in the old 
nursery. Unfortunately, being next 
to the kitchen, those of the members 
who were related to Ada spent some 
time with her. However, they came 
out totea. Mrs. Oyle brought the baby. 
Normally, babies are not admitted, but 
Mrs. Oyle is always imperative, not to 
say pig-headed. But I should not like 
her to know I said so. 

“T gave a short address on ‘Duty.’ 
Not a great success, I imagine, as 
the baby screamed at my best points. 
Then Mrs. Murke sang ‘Jerusalem’ 
solo. The Rector—but as I said 
afterwards, how could I prevent it? 
If Mrs. Murke offered to sing 
‘Jerusalem’ solo, the least I could do 
was to accept gratefully. It is not 
my fault that the study is over the 
nursery ... However. 

“Truly a gay week... . 


” 
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